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NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Centra Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Frieuds’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKEs, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry B1Locks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Landley M. Elkanton, 


532 St. JOHN STREET, 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HaNnp. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY, 


- RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
2212 Wallace Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10rH STREET, PHILADA. 


RDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- Clement M. Bid 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, {Siren Portion’ 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


— C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


urable, oa and have no 
The mechanism 


time. For sale by dealers in house- 
ing goods generally. Price List on appli- 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 
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Amos HILLBORN & Co, 


| Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, _ 


A Nice Assortment always on hand mae for Plain 
and Fashionable Garment 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILor, 


109 N. Tenth | Street. Philadelphia. 


ENCING 








STEEL 


SEDGWICKS 





T' hese 


and fitted to 


and durable. 


Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market S 
aie Pa. es .at manufacturers 
for price list and full descriptions. 
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ER Tedous THE BEST in the mar 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete. ele. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. d. 





Twisted and Star-shaped. very strong 


Suitable for any kind 
order at short notice, a 
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BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANIMAL BONE MANU RES are active and I pt fertilizers. Prices very low. Send 
for Baugh’s Phosphate Guide, Price List and Samples. 


BAUGH & SONS, “25 "™ 
pa Hn PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
oF 








RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 









~ COOPER & CONARD, | 


8. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 





LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 









Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 





The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
{t is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., ete. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 

















oi WM. HEACOCK, 2¢a~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
a Seeds and Fertili- 


Remo ved to 2043 and 
2045 Market ey) Philadelphia, 
eapest and largest variety. 
. Every conceivable implement of 
a farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
—— get here, write for wants. 
Tam in communieation with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 




























THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 





ders in the U. 8. 











AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, ——— 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile P A P E R H A N G I N G S . 
literature.” 

“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 


mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
Address, : 











M. Y. HOUGH, §.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. ANS arr 








| WILL remove about Sep. Ist to 1206 Market St. Remnants and 
odd lots of Wall Papers at half-value.on account of removal. 
Handsome gold papers 25 cent. Send for Samples. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The LypiA A. Murp#Hy. 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, ; 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER. 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- aiccetenee ae 
tisement. §@s°When our readers answer an adver- ele ean 


tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHia, 
advertise ment in this paper.~@3a | (2 doors below Green.) wey ee 
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DANspo WNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 





PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, 
MARY A. PAFF. 


ASBURY PaRK, N. J. 


PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 
7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 

Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 
Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactory references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, AtTrorRNEy AT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

~* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 
ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 

ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 

915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
OX, STANDING & CO., room 112}, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upen 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is we!! 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


jp Fiea AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 
AQuiLa J. LinviLt, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


[S44ce G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. . 
'ANTED.—For the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., 
aman to take charge of the Industries. One who knows 
something of Printing, and can direct manual labor. 
Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 
Mill River, Henderson Co., North Carolina. 


FOR RENT—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 


2 « per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 
$20. » and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. | 
\ 


| 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLry, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 
OODSTOWN ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con. 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 


All | 


A. C. NorRIs, A. M., Woopstowy, N. J, 


({HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex. 

pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 

There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 

nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing- 

Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 

8. C. COLLINS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y, 





[SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


F RIENDS’ ACADEMY, , 

A and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. . 





DARLING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 


TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 


cipal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


EA CHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 

14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 

instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain tle entire year. 

Sara E. Few1, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. . 
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MERCIFUL KINDNESS. 
“WE think Heaven will not shut forevermore 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 
Lest some belated wanderer should come, 
Heart-broken, asking just to be at home; 
So that the Father will at last forgive, 
And, looking on his face, that soul shall live. 
We think there will be watchmen through the night, 
Lest any, far off, turn them to the light ; 
That he who loved us into life must be 
A Father infinitely fatherly ; 
And, groping for Him, all shall find their way, 
From outer dark, through twilight, into day.” 

—GERALD MASSEY. 


ADDRESS TO SWARTHMORE STUDENTS." 


My Youne Frrenps:—This is the last time that the 
entire body of students now assembled will meet 
here for Divine Worship during the present year. 
Before another First-day morning, the students of 
the Preparatory school will have returned to their 
respective homes. Feeling an earnest desire that 
those of you who are Friends may have a clear and 
correct view of what Friends’ principles are, that you 
may be able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
you,—and that those of you who are not Friends may 
understand and respect the principles which we 
profess,—I deem this a suitable occasion to go over 
with you, somewhat in the way of review, some 
of the leading principles and testimonies of our 
religious society; and to give to all, though more 
especially to those of you who are Friends, some 
earnest counsel in regard to your duties in connec- 
tion with the religious organization of which you 
are members. 

Let me begin by saying that the great and 
good founder of our society, George Fox, who began 
his labors as a preacher of the Gospel when scarcely 
older than some of you students whom I see before 
me, did not at first thiuk of founding any new 
religious organization. 

The doctrines which he preached in 1644 were 
not new; the principles and practices which he 
advocated were not then promulgated for the first 
time, for they were as old as the Christian religion 
itself, and were preached and practised by Jesus 
and his immediate followers sixteen centuries before. 
No, George Fox taught no new religion. His desire, 


1An address to the students of Swarthmore College, at the First 
day morning meeting, at Swarthmore, Sixth month 6, 1886. 







his religious concern, was to call back to the simple 
faith, and the pure and undefiled religion which 
Jesus taught. Friends have sometimes been ac- 
cused of having no creed. No accusation could be 
more false or unfounded. Creed means belief; and to 
have no creed means to have no belief. If creed be 
made to mean a fixed and unalterable form of words, 
of man’s devising, to which all must subscribe, then 
indeed the charge is unquestionably true; but in its 
wider and truer sense, it is wholly false. We may, 
indeed be said to have even a written creed, and 
that creed is to be found in the pages of the New 
Testament. The teachings of Jesus, as found in 
this book, form a body of ethical doctrine, of an 
eminently practical nature, which, as I have recently 
said in your hearing, I do not hesitate to call the 
creed of the Religious Society of Friends. We be- 
lieve that they who follow these plain and simple 
teachings cannot go astray. But we also believe 
that this book must be read, to be thus made valua- 
ble, by the light of the spirit of Truth, which will 
guide us into all truth. To use an excellent illustra- 
tion of another, if we make this book our chart, and 
use it in connection with the compass, we shall steer 
our bark safely over the most dangerous seas. The 
book is the chart; but the light within, the voice of 
God speaking in the soul, and appealing directly to 
all of his children, must be the compass, and then 
we are safe. If there is one cardinal principle of our 
Religious Society which stands out above all others, 
it is the firmly grounded belief in this Light within. 
No sermon ever preached contained more valuab‘e 
counsel than the simple words of George Fox, so 
often quoted, “Friends, mind the Light.” This is 
not the voice of conscience merely, though it is often 
confounded with it. Our consciences may be warped 
by wrong teaching, by defective early training, and 
may sometimes lead us astray, but this light of God 
within the soul never can. Itis always a sure and 
certain guide. A truly enlightened conscience will 
doubtless only confirm its teachings, and never con- 
tradict them, but a warped and misguided or ignor- 
ant conscience may. It is true that we cannot be ex- 
pected to make our lives better than our consciences 
direct, but it is our duty always to avail ourselves of 
every possible aid in the way of instruction, that these 
may become enlightened. 
Would you learn how to distinguish the teachings 
of this Divine Light which enlightens every man that 
has come into the world? It is by obedience only 
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that this knowledge may be received. It is by im- 
plicit obedience and submission of our own wills to 
the will of our Heavenly Father. Nor is it necessary 
to_do this in important matters only, or those that 
seem to us important, but we must be thus obedient 
and submissive in matters which seem to us at the 
time to be of very small moment. If we acquire 
early the habit of obeying even the slightest of these 
impressions, the power to understand them, when 
given, will be strengthened, and. thus, in time, with 
comparatively little effort on our own part, we shall 
walk in the right path, even amidst the greatest 
trials and temptations. As every impulse to do right, 
once yielded to, grows stronger and stronger,Wday by 
day, so every temptation yielded to takes away, day 
by day, our power of resistance—until at last the 
bright promises of early youth are blasted, character 
and even hope are gone, and life is a failure,—where- 
as, by early and implicit obedience to the Voice with- 
in, it might have been made a comfort and a joy to 
ourselves, and a blessing to our fellow-men. Let me 
urge upon you, my young friends, with all the earn- 
est affection of a father, solicitous for your highest 
good, to make this law of implicit obedience to the 
Divine will, as manifested in your own souls, the 
rule of your lives; and that too in small things as 
well as in great ;—and in the practical duties of eve- 
ry day. Happy are you if this habit is so fixed in 
your earlier years that it becomes easier for you to 
walk always in virtue’s path than to abandon it for 
any of the seductive, flowery paths that lead you 
from it. 

That we are taught directly of God, all of us, from 
the oldest to the youngest, and can commune direct- 
ly with Him, and receive from Him comfort and con- 
solation is, and ever has been, a cardinal principle of 
the Society of Friends. 

That we may be aided in this; that we may re- 
ceive from more experienced souls,—those who are 
riper in spiritual things,—the line upon line that we 
may need, preaching is one of the appointed means, 
and was especially so recognized by early Friends. 
Their meetings were seldom wholly silent. While 
they taught the value of silent commanion with God 
and with our own souls, and of listening in a humble 
and a submissive frame of mind for his divine teach- 
ings, they also placed great dependence upon the 
spoken word as an aid and guide to the erring—a 
strength to the weak—a means of encouragement to 

‘those who were cast down. 

But Friends have always borne a testimony 
against making a business or profession of preaching, 
and they characterize those who do this as “ hire- 
lings.” They recognize only the ministry of those 
who are called to this work by a higher power ; ac- 
knowledging no merely man-made ministry. Hence 
they discountenance theological schools as a means of 
training young persons especially for the ministry, 
as they are trained for the professions of medicine or 
the law. In other words, they bear a testimony in 
favor of a free gospel ministry. Many of latter time, 
objecting to the harsh world “ hireling,” prefer, in- 
stead of saying that they bear a testimony against a 
hireling ministry, to say that they bear a testimony 


in favor of a free gospel ministry. The change is a 
good one for various reasons. It may be said that 
some who receive pay for preaching are not hirelings, 
and that therefore our testimony does not include 
them. But whether the object aimed at is the pay 
received, or not, unless they are divinely appointed 


_ministers of the word—called to the work by a Pow- 


er above that of man’s ordaining, -we do include 
them all in our testimony: In other words, the tes- 
timony is not-against the men engaged in this work, 
but the system under which they labor. Hence it jg 
that our views are better expressed to-day by saying 
that we are in favor of a free gospel ministry. Not 
but that there are very good men who are ministerg 
of other denominations, and receive pay for preach- 
ing; for individuals must be judged by the care 
which they exercise in living up to the light which 
they have,—their own individual convictions of duty, 

In this connection it seems to me right to make 
myself more fully understood, as to what I mean by 
the importance of an educated ministry among 
Friends. Some of my public utterances upon this 
point have been entirely misunderstood. By an ed- 
ucated ministry I do not mean at all those prepared 
for the work by special training in so-called theologi- 
cal schools—but simply that it is important for the 
welfare of our Society that our ministers, with all 
others, should have all of the benefits which a thor- 
ough modern education affords. 
should be of such a character that the recipient would 


fee] that it was all-sufficient for him—that he had no- 


need to wait for the Divine Call to enter upon this 
solemn duty, it would indeed be of no service to our 
ministry, but very far otherwise. But surely God 
can speak to his people through those who are edu- 
cated, at least equally as well as through those who 
are not. Indeed it isa duty which we all owe to 


Him to cultivate to the utmost of our ability the 


powers which he has given us. This is what I mean, 
and all that I mean by saying that I believe in an ed- 
ucated ministry. Great good has doubtless been done 
by those who were uneducated—whose teachings, 
divinely inspired, (their lips touched as with a living 
coal from off the altar), have been instrumental in 
turning their fellow-men “from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” But who 
shall say that even these would not have been more 
efficient instruments in the Divine Hand if they had 
enjoyed all of the blessings of a well-balanced educa- 


tion, and a thorough training of their three-fold na- 
tures—the physical, the intellectual, and the moral, 


and spiritual. It is such a well-balanced training 
that every system of modern education if worthy of 
the name will give. 

Ihave now spoken of what I may well call the 
Cardinal Principle of our Religious Society,—* the 
Light within”—so generally recognized as such that 
the historian Bancroft says: “The Quaker has but 


one word, the Inner Light, the voice of God in the 


Soul,” and I have added one of our most important 
testimonies, naturally connected with it, and growing 
out of it; i. ¢., in favor of a Free Gospel ministry ; and 
explained what I mean by an educated ministry, and 


why I consider such a ministry dcsirable, and even 


If that education . 


- 











necessary to insure the best interests of our religious 
society. As further testimony upon this point, let 
me quote the impressive words of Samuel M. Janney: 
“The early Friends did not despise nor neglect the 
advantages of mental culture. They acknowledged 
the evident intention of the Most High that all of 
His gifts should be improved, and that in the proper 
use and cultivation of our intellectual powers, while 
keeping them subservient to His spiritual law, we ad- 
vance our own happiness, and become better qualified 
to promote the welfare of others. 

It was not education to which they objected, for 
many among them were well instructed in literature 
and science (of whom Robert Barclay and Wm. Penn 
were notable examples) and they advised that all 
children should be instructed in useful learning to 
prepare them for the duties of life. It was theological 
education, as a preparation for the ministry, which re- 
ceived their decided condemnation.” 

The various testimonies of the Society of Friends 
areeminently ofa practical nature, and bear very 
directly upon the daily duties of life. They recognize, 
in the simple teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, and in 
the perfect simplicity of his pure and holy life, an ex- 
ample for all to imitate. Here arose our testi- 
mony in favor of plainness of speech and ap- 
parel, which has, by many, been supposed to refer to 
a particular form of speech, or to a particular cut of 
garment. But this is not the real spirit of the testi- 
mony. The use of the plural language, addressed to 
one person, at the time of the rise of our Religious 
Society, was adopted in addressing kings and super- 
iors, and to confer honor upon men; while children, 

and servants, and inferiors were addressed in the 
singular, by the use of thee and thou. It was to bear 
their testimony against doing honor to men, that 
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early Friends felt it to be aduty to use thee and thou 
in addressing one person, thus addressing kings and 
nobles, and those in humbler station, all in the same 
Although the same reason for 
bearing this testimony does not exist to-day, Friends 
consider it desirable to use this language to each 
other, which, in other nations, among those not 
Friends, it is common to use as the language of affec- 
tion and of the family. And by using this language 
to all we are bearing atestimony to the universal 
brotherhood of man. Therefore, we most earnestly 
commend it, as a beautiful practice, handed down to 


With reference to an established form or cut of 
dress, the testimony to plainness of attire by no 
The coat worn by Friends be- 
fore their conversion was of the same cut as that 
worn afterward, and was the fashionable garment of 
the day. In giving up following the vain fashions of 
the world they simply ceased to change with the 
changing fashions, and it is thus that the form of coat 
so generally worn by Friends, for some generations, 
became established. Our testimony 1n this respect is 
in favor of plainness and simplicity, and really re- 
quires no established form of garment. One simple 
form is as good as another, and our testimony is car- 


1This testimony of S. M. J. is fully confirmed by the writings 
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ried out in spirit if we adhere to simplicity, and are 
not frequently changing without sufficient cause. 

A very important testimony of Friends is that 
against war in all of its forms, and all military ser- 
vices and preparations for war. That the early Chris- 
tians did not fight, nor engage in any warlike prepa- 
rations, is too well known to admit of any doubt or 
question. The whole spirit of the teachings of Jesus, 
our great Pattern and Example, is against it—for are 
we not told to resist not evil, and if any one smite us 
upon the one cheek, to turn to him the other also; 
and if any one compel us to go a mile, to go with him 
twain? How can such ‘teachings possibly be recon- 
ciled with the barbarous and sanguinary practices of 
war? They surely have no place in a truly Christian 
community. Against such practices Friends have, 
ever borne a decided and consistent testimony. 

Friends were also among the first to testify against 
Slavery, which was so long the one dark and foul 
stain upon our national honor. It is true that many 
Friends, during the Anti-Slavery agitation in this 
country, did not see their way clear to unite with oth- 
ers in their organized efforts for the overthrow of the 
system. But this was not because they favored Sla- 
very, for they did not permit their own members to 

hold slaves, but because they objected to the means 
employed, and especially because they felt it to be 
their duty to labor apart, and so remain a peculiar 
and separate people. In this they were doubtless in 
error, as they have generally seen since that day. 

Another very important testimony of Friends is 
that against the use of intoxicants of every kind. It 
is safe to say that had all other religious denomina- 
tions kept their own membership as clear from the 
curse of drunkenness as has the religious Society of 
Friends, far less work would have been left for the 
various temperance organizations of our land to ac- 
complish. In this as upon the question of human 
bondage, there is an honest difference of opinion 
among Friends as to mingling with others—the 
world’s people—in carrying forward the cause. It is 
my own view that this idea of separate work has been 
carried too far, and that the influence exerted and 
the good accomplished in the wor!d by Friends would 
have been far greater but for this unwise separation 
from others in the performance of good works. But 
I can not lose sight of the fact that there are others 
of large experience—conscientious, thoughtful minds, 
and those whose opinions are as well worthy of con- 
sideration as my own, who entertain, and have en- 
tertained a different view. In this, asin other things, 
it becomes us to say “Let every one be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” Indeed, this is oneof the 
valuable features of our religious society—that we at- 
tach the utmost importance to individual conviction— 
and not requiring all to sign a fixed, written creed, 

we carry this idea of individual freedom to its full ex- 
tent, and do not censure or condemn others for views 
different from our own, when these views are sin- 
cerely and honestly entertained. Itis true indeed 
that this liberal and catholic spirit has not always, 
and in all places, prevailed among us; but that it is 
daily on the increase is one of the most hopeful signs 
for our religious Society. 
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Let me give a few words of advice and encourage- 
ment to those young persons present who are mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends. Unlike the 
members of most other religious denominations, you 
generally belong to this society by virtue of your 
birth, your parents having been members. Let me 
exhort you to prize justly this great birth-right. Do 
not reject it, nor neglect it, as many have done be- 
fore you. Following, as we aim to do, the pure and 
simple teachings of Christ and his followers, no par- 
ents ever conferred upon their children a more 
glorious heritage than has been conferred upon you. 
Ponder deeply upon the great central principle of 
our faith; the rock upon which we build:—the Di- 
vine light in the soul, given to everyone to profit 
withal. Oh, cherish this Inward Monitor, listen to 
it when you rise in the morning to enter upon the 
labors of the day; when you are busily pursuing 
your various avocations; and when you lie down to 
rest at night, never let its voice grow dull through 
neglect or indifference or inattention. 

There is nothing in this world, no outward suc- 
cess, no joys arising froin friendship or love, to be 
compared for one moment with the sweet peace 
which ever follows implicit obedience to the voice of 
this inward monitor. 

And is it not a privilege to be highly prized thus 
to be connected with a reiigious body which has, 
from its first foundation, now nearly 250 years ago, 
been foremost in every good work; whose members 
have been active leaders in the world’s progress in 
so many ways? 

And what could be more beautiful and attractive 
than our simple form of worship, sitting down in 
silence to wait upon our maker, and commune di- 
rectly with Him, and instead of depending upon a 
paid or regularly established ministry, deriving com- 
fort and strength from the sweet ministrations of 
those who are directly called of God to impart to us 
Divine truth, and whose beautiful, pure and simpie 
lives give added weight and value to their spoken 
words. What a blessing it is to sit down in the quiet 
with our friends, those who are near and dear to us, 
and thus engage in pure, spiritual worship, unaided 
by the various outward forms that are so often 
adopted as aids;—but which, in the exaltation of 
soul that true worship gives, we feel would be but 
hindrances and obstructions to us. 

Let me exhort young Friends to read with care, 
and study our book of discipline, for, through the 
well-directed labors of the early founders of our 
society, we have, in various particulars, one of the 
most perfect church organizations ever established. 

How beautiful the conception of our queries, 
bringing before the mind at stated and frequent in. 
tervals, our leading duties in connection with the 
Church. 

Attend regularly your religious meetings, and 
learn early-to love and duly appreciate the solemn 
period thus set apart for the especial worship of 
Almighty God. The teaching which you will there 
receive, often, indeed, without spoken words, will go 
with you to your homes, and will sweeten and sanc- 
tify all the labors of the week. 
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And attend the business meetings; a duty too often 
neglected by the young. By attention and care you 
will learn to acquire in them a deep interest, and as 
you grow older you will be ready to begin gradually 
to take your part in these, and so be prepared 
to take up and carry forward the work that the old- 
er ones of us must soon lay down. Nothing will do 
more to give you information as to the real condition 
of the Society, and arouse ‘in you a deeper interest 
which will make you value membership in it, too 
lightly esteemed by many, than a regular attend- 
ance upon these meetings. This is, I am persuaded, 
a duty not sufficiently urged upon the young, even 
by parents, and it is one to which I feel it right, to- 
day, to call your earnest attention. Let me assure 
you that you will be warmly welcomed; for many 
Friends feel anxious for the future welfare of the 
society, seeing that so few of our young people are 
having their interest aroused and kept up by at- 
tendance upon our business meetings. 

While I would encourage in you a warm interest 
in the Religious Society of which you are members, 
and would have you feel that this Society has done, 
and is yet destined to do a great work for good in 
the world ; and while I would ask you, as members 
of it, to be ready to do your part, that the Society 
may progress and not retrograde, still I would not 
encourage in any of you anything like a narrow, in- 
tolerant, or sectarian spirit. While you feel that your 
duties lie among Friends, and largely within the lim- 
its of our Society, ever be ready to ascribe to others 
equally good motives with your own; and believe 
that their way of worship, and of advancing the 
cause of righteousness in the world, is as likely to be 
the right way for them as yoursis for you. There 
are most excellent men and women in every relig- 
ious denomination, and it is not for any one body of 
people to derogate to themselves all the light and 
knowledge of the truth, and to assume that all of 
different views are in darkness and inerror. The 
cruel religious wars that have been waged inthe 
past, and the bloody persecutions for conscience’ sake 
have been based upon this sad mistake. The world 
is advancing, and it has advanced beyond these 
things, and all of the most enlightened, of all relig- 
ious denominations, are now uniting 1n the convic- 
tion that they who worship the Lord in sincerity and 
truth are accepted of him, whatever forms of worship 
they may follow ; whatever creeds they may adopt 
or reject; or by whatsoever name they may be 
called. This liberality will make you no less earnest, 
no less steadfast in your own forms of faith and wor- 
ship, but you will be all the better Friends for such 
an acknowledgment of the value of other forms of 
religious beliefs for those who entertain them. And 
thus feeling, too, you will be all the more inclined to 
unite with others when you can, and carry on the 
cause of temperance, of peace, the education of the 
colored people, prison reform, and all the world’s 
good work for the amelioration of the miseries of 
mankind, and the general progress of the race. 

That you may become such Friends, deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of your own religious organiza- 
tions, and at the same time tolerant of other furms 
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of religious belief; broad enough, and liberal enough 
to unite with others in every good work, is my most 
earnest desire for you all. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A-NOTE BY THE WAY. 


ON looking over the catalogue of a public library re- 
cently, I was surprised and gratified to find the 
“Journal of John Woolman.” The piace is one in 
which—except as transient sojourners—Friends are 
not found ; and the books are perused by members of 
other denominations, including many who have been 
educated for the ministry. 

As many of the books have been donated to the 
library, I looked at the label in the one referred to, 
to see if it was of that number. Gratification was 
added to my surprise on finding that it was the gift 
of a very prominent member of the Presbyterian 
church. He is a man widely known, and highly es- 
teemed for philanthropy, as well as for piety, and is, 
no doubt, an admirer of the pure and simple life of 
John Woolman. 

After alittle reflection on the matter, it has seemed 
to me that there might be a lesson of instruction in 
it for some of ourown members. If our Presbyterian 
neighbor thus manifests his appreciation of this ex- 
cellent book; taking pains to purchase it, and for- 
ward it to a place remote from Friends, in order that 
serious persons of the different persuasions may have 
an opportunity to peruse it, and profit by its teach- 
ings; should not we who have been educated as 
Friends iearn to value it more highly, to read it more 
carefully, and to enter more closely into the spirit of 
its exercises, than some of us have been wont to do. 

It is to be hoped that our members throughout the 
seven yearly meetings have easy access to this and 
other standard Friends’ books; and that our young 
Friends, as well as older ones, may be willing to lay 
aside their magazines, particularly on the first day of 
the week, and acquaint themselves with the lives, 
the exercises, and the sufferings of our worthy pre- 
decessors. H.* 


Eighth month 11. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
CHARLES LINTON. 


IN the demise of Charles Linton, Abington Monthly 
Meeting has lost one of its most valued members. 
For a number of years he has been its clerk, and was 
also the assistant clerk of our Quarterly Meeting. 
Not only was he by nature, but also by grace, highly 
gifted as a spiritual man, and was likewise a good 
business man—having sound practical judgment in 
the affairs of life. 

He was the author of three books, entitled “The 
Healing of the Nations,” the first and second series 
of which have been published,—the third being yet 
in manuscript. The first series had a very large edi- 
tion, some 2500 copies having been sold. The second 
series was published with the view of its general cir- 
culation amongst the Suciety of Friends; but the ex- 
pectation of its author was not realized, and as a con- 
sequence, the family have a considerable number of 









this series still on hand at the present time. Itisa 
book of 363 pages, and is written in the form of apo- 
thegms, aphorisms, or sayings. Itis not a book to be 
read as books are generally read ; for after reading 
but a few sentences, you want to lay it down, and to 
think over what you have read. It is, in a word,a 
book calculated to promote thought, and its author 
believed himself inspired by the Holy Spirit when 
engaged in its production, the condition which he 
sought when so engaged being a prayerful anda quiet 
condition of spirit. 

His manuscripts, which are in the possession of 
his family,are very remarkable, and are now as when 
they were first written, without erasure, correction, 
or interlineation. 

Charles Linton lived very close to his ideal, which 
can be best designated by a citation from the title 
page of the book above mentioned. 

“There is a noble manhood which can mingle in 
every action of daily life and never be defiled. There 
is a guard which God doth place around the faithful 
stronger than steel and brighter than gold.” 

I will close this tribute to the memory of our 
Friend by giving a citation from chapter xxii., 
“ Healing of the Nations,” second series. 

“The child of God and the child of man dwell in 
the same house. The one subject unto the law, and 
the other above all law, a perfect child of freedom. 

“They dwell together. They begin together, 
They can begin no other way, for this was God’s 
good will towards them. He placed his son in flesh 
that flesh might teach it of those sufferings which 
all flesh is heir to. He allotted a time for the indwell- 
ing; and placed trials and temptations in the way 
that it might know the glory of goodness, the sweet- 
ness of overcoming. 

“This is the experience of every son of God ever 
created. This is continual temptation, but tempta- 
tion cannot prevail when the son of God doeth its 
duty. Now, this is to me rendered plain. I seem 
to see two children dwelling together. One pure and 
spotless, of high aspiration; the other partaking of 

beasts and animals of all descriptions. The one 
striveth to mount upward, the other sinketh down- 


“ Now after dwelling thus together so long as the 
Father desires, the pure one seems to absorb the 
very life of the other, and yet lose none of its trans- 
parency, and finally there dwelleth but one in the 
house which ia not of earth, and of the other is but 
a shell which soon is lost in earth. 

* * = * * 

“ This son is my highest self. My holy individu- 
ality, my knowledge of divinity, my conception of 
heavenly things. All have it. God favors no man. 
All are and always have been free to partake of his 
love and his wisdom. 

“ Follow thou no form, no creed, no saying; stand 
firm upon thy own manhood. Rest upon the eter- 
nal truths revealed by God’s light within thy own 
spirit, 

“Let no tradition or superstition bind thee. It is 
not in accordance with thy progressive nature to 
hold fast to the things which are behind thee. ‘Thou 
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must look upward, never backward. Thy light and 
all thy illumination comes to thee from above. Are 
not the sun, moon, and stars in the heavens above 
thee? Those that are under thy feet, beneath the 
earthly level, are unseen by thee. Seest thou no 
wisdom in this outward truth? Behold thy light 
shall come from above thee. Then when thou hast 
the great central sun within thee why look back to 
distant ages for light ?” Davip Newport. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 34. 
EIGHTH MONTH 29TH. 
JESUS COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES. 
GOLDEN Text :—‘ Let not your heart be troubled.’’—John, 14;1. 
: READ John 14; 1-14, Revised Version. 
Piace ; Jerusalem, in the guest chamber at the feast 
of the Passover. 

Jesus continued the conversation with the eleven 
disciples who reclined with him around the table for 
the last time. They were still ignorant of the true 
purpose for which he had chosen them, and could 
not understand what he meant by going away, or the 
words that he spoke to them concerning the Father’s 
house. 

Luke introduces in the discourse immediately fol- 
lowing the supper, a passage entirely omitted by 
John, in which Jesus tells them that a time of care 
and stfuggle lies before them. He calls to mind their 
going forth under his direction without purse or 
scrip, and they lacked nothing, they found friends 
and were provided for, but now it will be different, 
they must provide themselves with money and pro- 
visions, and whoever has no sword must sell his coat 
if need be tobuy one. He who has money and pro- 
visions can help himself and need not ask the hos- 
pitality of anyone, and his sword will be a means of 
protection. We can scarcely reconcile the command 
to provide themselves with warlike weapons, with 
the peaceful, non-resistant teachings before given 
them, and we are not surprised to find no word in 
this tender consolatory discourse of preparing to de- 
fend themselves. As he told them of the place pro- 
vided for them by his father, they were not prepared 
to see in him the representation of that Father. He 
had been with them, they had listened to the words 
given him by this Father to hand forth to the people 
—they had witnessed his love dnd compassion for the 
poor and the suffering, and had heard his condemna- 
tion of every form of sin, but they could not compre- 
hend how all these things had been but the exhibi- 
tion of the Father’s love and care throuzh him as his 
chosen son with whom “he was well pleased.” Nor 
were they prepared to accept the declaration that 
after he had been taken from them greater works 
than he had done would be given them to do. 

‘Philip uttered the desire of every human heart ; 
we long to know for ourselves that the God who made 
all things is our Father, that he loves us, that he 
pities and belps us. This it was the mission of Jesus 
to declare, and in so declaring to draw all men to the 
Father through him that they all might be animated 
by the one spirit,—the spirit of the Fath®s. 

Tris Lesson Teaches: , ~ 

, 1. That the Father’s house is large enough for all 
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who want a place in it, and are willing to believe the 
testimony of His witnesses. , 

2. That if we “ abide in him who is the way the 
truth and the life” we are already in the Father’s 
house, and have come into his presence, where there 
is fulness of joy. 

3. That we show our love for God by doing what 
he requires of us, and the more we do for the love we 
have towards him the more we will have the ability 
to do. 

We learn from this lesson to have faith in the 
Divine promises, and not be troubled about the future, 
Our Father in whom we trust will care for us and 
provide for us. 

THE MORAL LAW. 
IN one of the last pathetic years of Carlyle’s life, Mr. 
Froude reports him asking bitterly why God had 
ceased to speak in these latter days or to manifest his 
presence in the world. It is easy to understand the 
feeling which prompted such an outcry, but it is 
hard to understand the lack of insight which it dis- 
closes. People of far Jess power of thought and 
knowledge of life are constantly saying the samé 
thing in other ways; they are declaring, in effect, 
that there is no moral law, that wickedness goes un- 
punished and crime unwhipped of justice, and that 
so far as this present life is concerned the evil man _ 
prospers even more than the righteous man. It is 
easy to coin such phrases, and they are constantly 
repeated by thousands of people who ought to know 
better. For if there is any one fact which gains an 
awful distinctness as the years pass, it isthe certainty 
of the working of the moral law. God was never so 
entirely present in the world in the punishment of 
men as to-day, and those punishments were never 
more clearly discerned by those who understand 
what God’s punishments are. The confusion arises 
from the fact that many are looking for material 
punishments alone, and are entirely oblivious of the 
fact that most of the punishments are spiritual in 
their character. It is true that the man who violates 
the law of honesty, who oppresses and _ robs his fel- 
low-men under the forms of law, often becomes rich 
and respected, but it is also true that sucha man 
never escapes the full penalty of his sins. No one 
ever yet knew a man who made a great fortune 
illegitimately who did not see in his character and 
life the working out of the divine penalty. Sucha 
man’s punishment begins with the commission of his 
first sin, and increases and deepens as offense is 
added to offense. The selfish man who trades his 
manhood for success becomes obnoxious and hateful 
even to those who stand in the nearest relations to 
him. The mean man who hoards and saves at the 
cost of his nobler nature, becomes an object of pity, if 
not of scorn , to the whole community. The dishon- 
est man carries in his very face the judgment which 
follows the breaking of one of the fundamental laws 
of society. He despises himself; or, if he does not, 
it is because he has become so hardened that he is 
unable to realize his own condition. Itisacommon- 
place that the lives of men who attain prosperity in, 


violation of law are either positively unhappy, or 80, 





























































thoroughly materialized that happiness and unhappi- 
ness are alike unknown quantities, as they are to the | 
brutes. Since the beginning of time no offender has 
escaped the meshes of the moral system, which em- ' 
braces the whole world of life as completely as the 
heavens cover the earth, and none ever will escape. 
It isan inadequate conception of punishment, ora 
very shallow insight into character and _ history, 
which makes anyone doubt for a moment the in- 
evitableness of punishment or the presence of the 
divine power which makes for righteousness among 
men. There is absolutely not one single offense which 
misses its spiritual punishment. Every act of sel- 
fishness, every violation of the higher instincts, and 
surrender to passion, every concession to greed, bears 
immediate fruit in character. It sets in motion the 
deterioration of the whole nature ; it stamps itself on 
the face; it shows itself in the manner, it obscures 
the finer vision of those things which make for the 
beauty and the peace of life; and it detaches those 
tendrils of affection and regard which ought to en- 
twine around every true man or woman. Thereis 
nothing half so certain or so searching as the opera- 
tion of the law of righteousness. The inevitableness 
of physical law is but a faint type of the certainty of 
the spiritual law, and who does not discover this in 
the men and women around him has not yet begun 
‘to understand human character or human life— 
Christian Union. 


FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


Boston, Mass., Eighth mo. 11. 

EstgEeMED FRIENDs :—l Jeft Macedon Centre on Sev- 

enth-day morning, and: came to Aurora, a pleasant 

little town on the’east shore of Cayuga Lake. Here 

my friend met me, and we drove to the place of my 

meeting, about four miles distant, in the little town 

of Sherwood. There are two Preparative meetings 
which constitute the Scipio Monthly Meeting, one a 
few miles north, and the other a few miles south of 
Sherwood. Both of these meetings are very small. 
To accommodate both, my meeting was appointed in 
a ballin Sherwood. As the principal hall in the town 
was occupied on Seventh-day evenings by the Good 
Templars, a smaller hall, connected with the Public 
Library, was taken. Most of those present were 
Friends, of one or another of the three branches, 
about equally represented here, and the hall was 
hardly sufficient to contain all who cume, several re- 
turning home for want of room. Some of the lead- 
ing members of the Good Templars left their meet- 
ing for that evening, and cameto mine. The interest 
here manifested was quite equal to that shown else- 
where, and I felt that the occasion was an encour- 
aging and profitable one. On First-day I attended 
one meeting at Scipio, which I found very smaill,and, 
I fear,in rather a discouraged condition. .I felt it 
right to offer words of encouragement for the Society 
from conditions observed elsewhere, and to recom- 
mend taking the children to all meetings, both for 
business and worship, and establishing a First-day 
school. I learned that a First-day school had been 
tried here some time since, but given up for want of 
encouragement. * There are very few children here, 
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and the meeting consists chiefly of a few adult mem- 
bers. But these are much interested in our Society, 
and I can but think that an interesting and valuable 
meeting can be built up. here, and lost ground re- 
gained, by well directed labor. 

On Second-day I came on to Skaneateles, the last 
place on my list of appointments. ‘Here also the 
number of Friends is very small, and my meeting was 
held in a hall in the village, and not in the meeting- 
house. We had a good attendance, mostly of those 
not members, through the kind efforts of my friends 
here, who had taken great pains to have the meeting 
properly advertised. 

From Skaneateles I came on to this sinen: whence 
Jimmediately rejoin my family on Cape. Ann, and 
spend there the few remaining weeks of the vacation. 

Upon a general review of the ground gone over, 
and the work done in the past seven’ weeks, I can 
but be deeply thankful that I entered upon it, and 
that health and strength have been given me to 
accomplish it all in so satisfactory a manner.’ That I 
have been enabled to do this has been largely owing 
to the aid of friends, by whom so many of the ar- 
rangements were originally made, and who have so 
kindly received me in their homes, and done all in 
their power to make my labors pleasant as well aé 
profitable. To all of these I desire here to return my 
sincere and heartfelt thanks. The general impres- 
sion left upon my mind as to the condition of our 
society, throughout the country, is an encouraging 
one; and while I plainly perceive that in some sec- 
tions we are still languishing for want of taking the 
necessary méans to build us up, still there are other 
places where the need of active exertions, through the’ 
First-day schools and other agencies, is fully appre- 
ciated, and where the effect of labors in this direc-j 
tion is plainly seen. And even where these agencies. 
are not actively at work, their value and importance 
are being gradually recognized, which is a hopeful 

condition, for in spiritual matters at least to know 
our own disease is half our cure. Let me here en- 
courage ‘the practice of the daily reading of the 
Scriptures to the assembled family. I have observed 
this with much satisfaction in some’ places, and it is 
doubtless practiced in other families where I had 
not had the opportunity to observe it. Sometimes it. 
was done at the table, before breakfast—at other 
times immediately after; of course different hours 
will suit different families. There seems to me to be’ 
no more appropriate hour than that just before re- 
tiring of the younger members of the family for the, 
night. But the important point is to do it at some 
fixed time, when all of the family can be together.. 
I felt it right to impress upon Friends the import-’° 
ance of regular attention to this duty. While it is 
indeed true that the letter alone killeth, while the 
spirit giveth life, still it must not be forgotten that: 
proper spiritual interpretation depends upon a famili-» 
arity with the letter of the Scriptures. 

I shall. remain by the sea with my family until, 
9th mo. 1st, on which date I return to the College, to. 
prepare for our reopening on the 14th. Meantime all 
business letters should be addressed to me at the’ 
College, as before. . Epwarp H. Maemit.- -** 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, i886. 
MARTHA AND MARY. 

WE read of the simple home in Bethany wherein 
Mary and Martha dwelt,and where Jesus loved to 
tarry. These two sisters, whose difference in charac- 
ter form the point of the narrative, were both friends 
of the Master, and under their hospitable roof he 
rested on his journeys up and down through Judea. 
Mary is represented as devout, listening attentively 
to every word of instruction that was uttered, while 
Martha was active, impatient, troubled about many 
things, serving others with the necessities of life, and 
ready to reprove her gentle sister whose chief desire 
was tosit at Jesus’ feet and feast upon his gracious 
words. 

Possibly, in addition to the reality of the incident 
so simply narrated in the Gospels, we may read there- 
in for ourselves the story of the two natures which 
dwell consciously within us, the two which Paul 
speaks of as the natural and the spiritual. Martha, 
the natural, looks to the well-being of our personal 
household ; without her our temporal wants would 
be unsatisfied, and even spiritual Mary herself 
would have but a poor, inefficient body to dwell in. 
Without Martha to prepare the supper Jesus and his 
companions would have suffered for want of bodily 
refreshment ; she was in her right place, she was do- 
ing her duty and winning the approbation of her 
Lord, until she overstepped the bounds of her prov- 
ince and criticised a nature whose sphere was entire- 
ly different from her own. It is not recorded that 
she was reproved while she was engaged in her pro- 
per duties ; she had a legitimate work to do, and such 
a work is never called in question. 

The housebold in Bethany would not have been 
different from others had Martha been its sole occu- 
pant, nor would the instructive lesson of close de- 
pendence upon him in whom dwelt the wisdom and 
power of God have been exemplified, had not also 
the spiritual sister been a dweller there. It was 
Mary’s great faith and devotion which gave her so 
distinguished a place in the record ; and because she 
poured upon Jesus the most precious ointment, he 
declared that the story of her love should go forth 
wherever the gospel was preached. We are conscious 
of this spiritual endowment which loves holiness, 
but Martha, with her cares, seems so persistent that 
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we sometimes allow Mary to suffer neglect by en- 
croachments upon the time which should be her own, 
She does not ask that worldly and outward. duties 
should be disregarded, but that when the time for 
devotion comes it should be unmixed, complete and 
elevating. 

The peculiarity of our own form of worship gives 
us our opportunity for the choice and exercise of the 
“good part,” for in the silence of our meetings, if we 
have really learned to sit at the Master’s feet, the 
word of life will be poured into our souls, strength 
and hope will be revived, and upon Martha also the 
blessing will descend, lightening her cares and mak- 
ing her strong for the performance of every duty, 
We may learn then from the illustration of the sis- 
ters, that a true life is not exclusively either work or 
worship, but that both life and labor, each in its ap- 
pointed place, are sanctioned by the overruling Pow- 
er that blesses with an abounding blessing our spir- 
itual nature, and withholds not his helpful presence 
from the busy Martha. 


“AND THE GREATEST OF THESE IS 
CHARITY.” 


ONE of the most cheering signs of our present age is 
the manifest good feeling that exists among different 
religious bodies, when assembled together for the 
promotion of any good work. Most noticeably was 
this the case at the recent “Conference of Charities 
and Corrections,” held at St. Paul, Minn. Gathered 
there from almost every state, representing all Prot- 
estant sects, also the Catholic and the Jew, all being 
united in one common cause, that of finding the best 
way to benefit sinning and suffering humanity. As 
was well expressed by the daily press of the city in 
which the conference assembled, “they were people 
whose faces did not indicate mere theoretical interest 
and knowledge t strong, practical common sense, 
keen business and executive ability, warm, hearty in- 
terest in the work of aiding men and women to live 
better and purer lives.” 

It surely marks a great era in our civilization, 
when the best citizens of our great country thus de- 
vote a portion of the time of their summer recreations 
to the weighty consideration of such grave questions 
as the care and cure if may be, of our criminal, pauper 
and diseased classes. 

“On the broad platform of charity no creed was 
known.” “Now abideth faith, hope and charity ;” 
were faith or hope the subject of discussion in such 
an assemblage, some differences of opinion would 
have appeared, but “Charity” was the theme, 80 
peace, concord and unity of spirit prevailed. 

It is not our purpose to speak of the detailed work 
of the Conference: it embraced too much, and will no 
doubt be presented to the public in full. We wish 
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only to call attention to its spirit, its truly Christian 
spirit. In the language of one of the workers rep- 
resenting the Catholic faith, “ Charity is to-day wide- 
spread because Christian faith permeates our civiliza- 
sion, forms our thoughts and directs our feelings. 
There are those who profess to set aside religion. 
They cannot divest themselves of its power, and they 
breathe, despite themselves, its invigorating atmos- 
phere. There was a time when there was no charity, 
when fashionable philosophy declared pity for the 
unfortunate a weakness, a vice, and the maimed and 
the aged were by imperial edict consigned alive to 
watery graves. A conference of charities would then 
have been animpossibiltiy. But under the influence 
of Christianity there is room for many workers, and 
the spirit of love for the neighbor which inspires us 
all will lead us to love one another most sincerely and 
to rejoice in all the good that is done, as our Heavenly 
Father above rejoices in it.” 


DEATHS. 

ASHTON.—In Phila., Eighth month 11th, Phebe A., 
widow of Isaac M. Ashton. 

CLEAVER.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
J. M. E. Ambler, Eighth month 14th, Elizabeth Cleaver, in 
her 64th year. 

FRENCH.—Near Camden, N. J., Eighth month 11th, 
Eliza, daughter of Samuel H. and the late Angelina French. 

FUSSELL.—In Phila., Eight month 10th, John, infant 
son of John T. and Emma Fussell. 

KNOWLES.—In Phila., Eighth month 10th, Rebecca E., 
daughter of the late David and Elizabeth Knowles. 

MEHL.—In Phila., Eighth month 8th, Edy R., widow of 
Theodore A. Mehl. 

PLUMSTEAD.—At Upper Darby, Pa., Third day, Eighth 
month 10th, Robert Plumstead, in his 84th year. 

SHARP.—Eighth month 12th, Alice Comley, aged 20 
months, only child of Howard R. and Annie 8S. Sharp, and 
granddaughter of James T. and Sarah T. Baker, of Camden , 
N. J. 

SHIVERS.—At the residence of her brother, Benjamin, 
in Camden, N. J., Eighth month 13th, Anna Shivers. 


WARNER.—In Yardley, Pa., Eighth month 3d, Rebecca 
B. Warner, aged about 76. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM EAGLESMERE TO WILLIAMSPORT. 


IT was not because weary of the sunny heights of 
Eaglesmere that on the 1lth of Eighth month we 
descended from our perch by the lake and came down 
the mountain and paused one day in the little city of 
Williamsport on the West bank of the Susquehanna, 
where a generation of enterprising and energetic 
people have grown affluent in the lumber business of 
the adjacent Alleghanies. The Park Hotel, so called 
because situated in the midst of a natural park of 
goodly dimensions, is a generous hostelry, with lofty 
halls, spacious chambers, and every comfort within 
the easy reach of mankind, where we may pause and 
meditate a day or more on the past four weeks of 
high living, and test for ourselves the vast blessing of 


umbrageous trees, smooth highways, and fruitful gar- 
dens, in the midst of the abounding activities of a 
flourishing young city. 

The site of Williamsport was in the region of the 
fierce, powerful and bloodthirsty Iroquois, and we 
have no adequate record of the struggle for existence 
between the Indian warriors and the enterprising 
and persevering European who here raised his roof 
tree early in the present century, attracted by the 
noble timber, the lovely river, and the fruitful soil. 

In 1830 there were only ten brick buildings, no 
public improvements; no bridge, canal, railroad, 
telegraph gas or water works, and no saw or other 
mills; and the tax for borough purposes was only 
$250. All the western part of the present city was 
still a mere swamp, and a generation was to pass away 
before it was reclaimed. The improvements which 
to-day render Williamsport the admirable young city 
that we see have been the work of the present genera- 
tion, and we imagine we can read industry, enterprise 
and intelligence stamped upon the countenances of 
the people around us. 

The Williamsport and North Branch R. R. takes 
us at Halls in Muncy Valley, and bears us swiftly to 
Williamsport in the midst of a heavy, disheartening 
rainstorm, which, however, breaks away into glad 
sunshine as we descend into the Lumber City at 9 
o’clock in the morning, as the sluggards are just 
coming forth into the eye of day. 

How beautiful and triumphant is this dog-day 
season of more than springtime verdure, of vast crops 
of all that the fair and fertile valleys of Pennsylvania 
can give and can promise. The mountains are ap- 
parently near at hand, and the ever beauteous West 
Branch goes murmuring by down its valley pathway 
toward the peaceful seas. The County of Lycoming 
is large and mountainous, but the valleys of the Sus- 
quehanna and its tributaries are covered with the 
purest and richest soil, and it is claimed that the 
Long Reach, a portion of the river valley extending 
for seven miles above the city, is one of the finest 
tracts of land in the country—very valuable for farm- 
ing purposes. The river through most of its course 
is too rapid and shallow for navigation, but admira- 
bly suited for bringing to market the vast forest pro- 
ducts in which our mountains are sorich. This is 
the place where this lumber is converted into build- 
ing material and furniture. The famous “ Boom” 
was located on the West Branch about 1846. One 
hundred shares of stock at $100 dollars each was the 
capital employed in making the improvement by 
means of which the logs were to be securely held at 
this point. Prior to this time the logs were precari- 
ous property, which the water brought down to the 
saw mills at this point. The Long Reach furnishes 
the best posi#ion for the location of the Boom. The 
high mountain range on the south side of the river 
afforded an insurmountable barrier to the overflow- 
ing of the logs,and the bend of the river at this 
point and for miles above naturally draws the logs to 
this side of the stream, and the fact of the stream be- 
ing almost level for miles beyond, prevents the pos- 
sibility of swift currents during low water stages. 

The detention of the logs was effected by two 
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temporary booms with sunken cribs, into which the 
logs were towed on their arrival and they were se- 
cured. The great flood of 1849 tested the structures 
so as to convince all lumbermen of the feasibility of 
erecting a suitable and more permanent boom. 

This answered till the spring flood of 1860, when 
the accumulated force of the legs broke the boom and 
‘carried down the riversome 50,000,000 feet of logs 
which swept on to:Chesapeake Bay. The year 1861 
occurred another flood almost as disastrous, occasion- 
ing another vast loss. This led to another strength- 
éning of the structures, which enabled them to resist 
the great. flood of 1865. Other improvements have 
been made, till now over ‘$1,250,000 have.been ex- 
pended in the construction of these works, and their 
total capacity is over 300,000,000 feet of timber. Ten 
thousand dollars a year are requisite to keep the 
structures in repair. To describe this great boom as 
it now standsis rather difficult tothe uninitiated. Its 
primary conception was nothing more than a row of 
buoyant sticks fastened to piles in the stream. Ina 
complete condition, these stakes. are represented by 
immense piers or cribs of logs strongly fastened to- 
gether, perpendicular on three sides, but on the 
fourth, facing the current, there is an inclination of 
about 30 degrees, and this side is faced with heavy 
plank. This logstructure is completed, and then sup- 
plied with a bottom of poles, towed to,its destination, 
filled with mountain stone, a large upright placed in its 
centre, and to this are fastened cables extending be- 
yond the pier and connected with floats of light logs. 
These piers are placed at distances of about 100 feet di- 
agonally across the stream, and connected by the side 
booms form a barrieracrossthe river which catches and 
securely holds all the timber which is floated down 
from the forests. Thisis passed on at the lower end into 
the rafting channel, having the owner’s mark stamped 
on theirends; scaled or measured as to the quantity of 
Jumber they contain, and run to the mills to which 
they are destined. It has been in successful use for 
many years, and is kept in admirable repair. 

This city is only of about 500 feet elevation above 
the sea, and consequently some of these energetic 
and enterprising people have by means of a syndi- 
eate possessed themselves of the mountain top of 
Eaglesmere, and are showing us how to rest in the 
high places during a portion of the heat of summer.— 
Our experience is something of their recreation and 
rest—and it is well enough that we shall see some- 
thing of their industrial work. 

The pleasant streets that we traversed on this sin- 
gle day’s visit showed us the taste and affluence of 
the people. We were struck with the elegance of 
many of the dwellings, which were often in the 
midst of ample lawns. These are draped with vines 
and shadowed with noble trees. Ba&nks,- hotels, 
manufacturing and a large variety of productive in- 
dustries are provided for. Ample and elegant school 
buildings are provided and graded schools ‘of a high 
order are in operation. It will perhaps interest 
some of our good people that instruction in drawing 
is as much a matter of course in this city as any 
other branch of education. The progress is very 
marked, and it is claimed that the first important 


step was taken when drawing was made compulsory 
in the schools of all grades, and teachers were re. 
quired to give just as real instruction in drawing ag 
in grammar or any other study. 

The Park Hotel is like some of the hotels of the 
old world, in standing in a park of lofty trees with 
every delight around it which makes it a desirable 
summer resort, and has outside dimensions of 156 
feet each way and accommodations for 700 guests, 
Only one thing is lacking to make this a delightful 
place of summer residence,—it is not, with its park 
of five acres, upon the summit of the Eaglesmere 
mountain, where the breezes of the pure unvexed 
air of the heights might play among its lordly oaks, 
Since it was built in 1865 it is already Well known ag 
a delightful hotel at all seasons. In the piazza, ¢ 
particularly majestic oak has been allowed to pieree 
the floor and roof, and tower far aloft toward the em- 
pyrean arch of heaven. On the 12th instant we 
found it easy in half a day to move on to our next 
abiding place in the Alleghanies—down the valley of 
Bald Eagle to Tyrone, near which is Pine Heights 
Inn on the Little Juniata, where we are to have a 
season of familiarity with trees and birds. 

8. R. 
CHILDREN’S TEMPERANCE MEETING: AD- 
DRESS BY J. J. CORNELL. 

AN all-day children’s temperance meeting, under di- 
rection of members of the Yearly Meeting’s and 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s temperance commit« 
tees, was held at Sharon Park, Bucks county, on the 
10th inst. There were exercises by the children, and 
in the afternoon John J. Cornell delivered an ex- 
tended address. From the report in the Bucks County 
Intelligencer we extract as follows: 

He narrated his own observations, speaking first 
ofa mechanic whom he once knew, a bright, honest, 
industrious man, but at thesame time very poor. Hé 
had a neat, careful wife. Going there on a visit later, 
the speaker found the same lovely wife, child and 


evidences of thrift everywhere. The husband was 


steady and happy. Two years later he again visited 
the place. The man had a larger house, nice grounds 
and things presented a fine appearance. On goingin 
he found a look of sadness on the face of the wife and 
mother. Inquiring the cause of this from others, 
Friend Cornell found thatthe mechanic went to a pub- 
lic house to pass away time, read, etc., and would 
drink a little. Two years later the woman, who had 
formerly bright eyes for the future, was saddened and 
her eyes were dim, Shortly after this the war broke 
out. The man left his profession that he had taken 
up later. He was gone two years, and then came 
home wounded, but wounded more by rum than by 
bullets. His business went bad and he was a physical 
and mental wreck and died of what is known as 
“ whiskey consumption.” The speaker then went on 
to tell of a visit to Edward Townsend, formerly war- 
den of Cherry Hill penitentiary, and in the talk after 
dinner they were discussing temperance. He asked 
Mr. Townsend what proportion of the men drank. The 
latter showed the books, where each prisoner has his 
history, description, chaarcter, etc., written. Thera 
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were about fifty names on each page. There was 
also a record whether they were temperate or not, on 
their own word. Out of this fifty there were only 
four or five, on an average, of those who professed to 
be temperate. Mr. Townsend said he had been war- 
den for six years and inspector for thirteen years, but 
he had yet to meet a prisoner who was a total ab- 
stainer. 

Friend Cornell then gave some advice to those 
who have not formed homes, but are looking forward 
to homes where there is love, virtue and temperance. 
He cautioned them not to use alcohol in any form or 
way, in cooking or otherwise, as it may form a taste 
for rum. Fifty years ago liquor was used by every- 
body on the table, and the speaker remembered in 
his boyhood that a house was not considered a home 
without some form of alcohol. He then cautioned 
the people as to the effects and the danger of arousing 
the appetite, following at some length on the dangers 
of treating, alluding to the manner, it being out of 
the way and at the same time being ridiculous, and 
was gratifying self only. Going to a bar and taking 
cigars, soda water, ice cream, all lay at the root of the 
evil, and if there was no treating done there would 
not be enough drinking to keepone saloon up. How 
would it look fora man to go into a store and say, 
“Come up and takea pound of sugar,” or “ Have a 
yard of calico!” A man doing this would be con- 
sidered crazy, but at the same time it would really be 
more rational. He urged people to commence at the 
bottom, not pledging to God or to man, not treating, 
but totally abstaining, standing the scorn of some 
few, and gaining the love of many. A caution was 
extended to girls not to accept treats ofice cream or 
soda water as it may lead the young men to treat to 
otherand more harmful things; and that they should 
testify against those things which tend to desecrate 
the home, and lead an innocent life, listening to old- 
er persons’ advice. He then spoke of meetings, 
wherein people meet and say it is a great evil, etc., 
but do not do anything. That they should not only 
pray but also work. When a boy he used tolike 
cider, but since he was preaching he could not touch 
even that. 

Friend Cornell closed his remarks by telling what 
made him a temperance man. When he was in New 
York city, on one occasion, he started out one night 
to call among his friends. At the first place wine 
was on the table, and, after taking some he went on 
to another place, andgin the course of the evening he 
had called at eight or ten places. Some had coffee, 
others wine. He was hardly able to walk home. At 
the door his mother met him. She did not say any- 
thing, but the look of sorrow and sadness of her face 
made him repent and he had not used a drop since, 
as that one look changed the whole course of his life. 
A person should not do anything which can bring 
pain to the heart, and this applied not only to tem- 
perance but to home life, and tended toward making 
earth what God intended it should be. 











Many words do not satisfy the soul, but a good life 
comforteth the mind, and a pure conscience giveth 
great confidence toward God. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—The meetings announced at the time of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting for Daniel H. Griffen, were all 
attended by him as they came in course, viz.: Up- 
per Dublin, 7th-day, Abington and Byberry, Ist-day, 
Warminster, 2nd-day, Horsham, 3rd-day, Norristown, 
4th-day, Plymouth and Whitemarsh, 5th-day, Qua- 
kertown, 6th-day, and Stroudsburg, on Ist-day morn- 
ing the 15th instant. These meetings were all well 
attended, and very satisfactory. Daniel was largely 
exercised in vocal ministry in each, and it is thought 
they will be remembered by numbers who attended 
them. On 2nd-day morning, the 16th, he with his 
wife started from Stroudsburg on their homeward 
journey, with sweet peace of mind as the reward of 
their faithfulness in performing the duty laid upon 
them. 

—The all day temperance meeting called by 
orders of Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s committee on 
temperance, for the children and young people, was 
held in Sharon Park, near Newtown, on the 10th 
instant. It was largely attended and a very interest: 
ing ocvasion, being participated in by the several First 
day schools,—and also addressed by John J. Cornell 
of Western New York, who, with his wife, was on 
the way to attend Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in Vir- 
ginia. They also attended the regular 4th-day morn- 
ing meeting at Wrightstown on the 11th, which to 
some will be a memorable occasion. They went 
from Wrightstown to Trenton, where a meeting was 
held on 5th-day evening, and thence proceeded to 
Virginia. ' 

—On First-day afternoon the 15th inst., a confer- 
ence on the subject of Temperance was held at 
Stroudsburg meeting-house which was well attended 
by Friends and others interested in the cause, in- 
cluding the judge of the courts of Monroe County, 
whose wife has been a Friend. The conference was. 
addressed by Samuel Swain, of Bristol, and partici- 
pated in by two or three others, including the 

Methodist minister, who is very deeply interested 
on the subject, and is willing to join in any right 
movement for advancing the cause. LE. , 

—Henry T. Child returned on the the 16th from: 
the Fishing Creek region, having filled with satis- 
faction appointments mentioned in the notice given, 
in this paper two weeksago. The appointed meeting 
at Catawissa was well attended, and Roving Creek, 
Monthly Meeting, at Shamokin, on the 14th, was 
said to be larger than for a long time. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. | 

—The joint committee of Race Street and Green 
Street Monthly Meetings to procure funds for 
building the Girard Avenue school have begun a 
canvass among those interested for the amount 
needed. They have ascertained that the proposed 
building can be erected on the site named,—the; 
vacant lot east of the meeting-house,—for several. 
thousand dollars less than it would cost on any other; 
part of the lot. 

—The teachers’ school, at. Millville, whose ses- 
, sions began on the 16th inst., will continue for three 
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weeks. Quite a number of names were entered 
before the opening, and the class is very satisfactory. 
The house had been neatly fitted up, papered and 
painted. On Seventh-day evening George L. Maris 
lectured to a large audience on the subject of Edu- 
cation, and during the present week he was to lec- 
ture daily to the class on methods of teaching. Dur- 
ing the two remaining weeks Sidney L. Frost will 
lecture on simple methods of giving instruction in 
science. During the whole of the three weeks 
Elizabeth E. Hart will conduct the class in practical 
exercises in teaching. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—At the recent session of New England Yearly 
Meeting, the rates for admission to the Boarding 
School at Providence were fixed at $150 for members 
of their own Yearly Meeting; $250 for members of 
other Yearly Meetings, or for those not members, one 
or both of whose parents are members in New Eng- 
land; and $400 for others, with extra charges for 
languages, drawing, etc. 

—The Friend has the following remark on the pro- 
ceedings of N. E. Yearly Meeting: “ We notice with 
regret, that the Report of the School Committee 
mentions the receipt, and placing in one of the halls 
of the school, of a bust of Elizabeth Fry, and the 
hanging on the walls of the same room of a portrait 
of the late Sybil Jones, in addition to previous orna- 
ments of the same kind,—although at the expense of 
private individuals. The report on the distribution 
of the income of the Mosher fund, which was left for 
the circulation of writings upholding the principles 
of early Friends, gives as one item of expenditure the 
purchase of 60 copies of Barclay’s ‘ Inner Life of the 
Commonwealth,’ a work which contradicts the state- 
ments of George Fox and his co-laborers as to the 
ground of their religious convictions. The commit- 
tee had also used part of the funds in buying 250 cop- 
ies of ‘Proceedings at the unveiling of the bust of 
Elizabeth Fry.’ We think that such applications of 
these trust funds cannot receive the cool and delib- 
erate approval of those members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing who fully retain their attachment to the princi- 
ples held by Friends in the .beginning, and to the 
spirit which actuated them.” 

—Discussing the proposition that “The Need of 
our Society is the Pastor,” the Christian Worker, the 
Chicago organ of the revivalist body says: “ To us 
does not belong the credit of suggesting this question 
to the church. Already it has been before Friends 
for years. We can count, east and west, some twenty 
or more meetings of Friends in which capable and 
qualified ministers are practically serving as pastors, 
are sorecognized by the meetings, and are supported 
in their work. These facts are well known in the 
yearly meetings in which these churches are located, 
and yet we know of no action having ever been taken 
to condemn it. Indeed in some instances the arrange- 
ments between the ministers and the meetings have 
been encouraged and aided by committees of yearly 
meetings. We have before us a private letter from a 
much valued Friend in the East, not a minister, who 





says: ‘I am well acquainted with at least two prog. | 
perous Friends’ meetings, which have entirely sp 

up within some years, and which would evidently 
have gone back but for the faithful labors of specigl — 
pastors in each case. Other instances, less striking 
have occurred within the last ten years. On the oth. | 
er hand, some meetings where such labor was 
posed have nearly or quite come to nothing.’” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 


“ KNOW THYSELF.” 


“KNOW thyself,”—a maxim given 
By the wisest of the sages ; 
Thales, immortal child of heaven ! 
Thine for all suceeding ages— 5 
Precept—aye, the golden rule 4 
Accepted in the famed Ionian school. 


Wisdom’s law—had man been wise, 
Ever its requirings heeded, 

What for him the paradise 
To make below were needed, 

Only to yield his will in love 

Trusting with faith alone in God above ? 


So wisely planned the human will, 
Pliant to act with freedem ever, 
To choose the good by shunning ill 
That peace might ever crown endeavor; 
That there is here upon life’s stage 
For man an Eden—joy and goodly heritage, 


“ Know Thyself!” If wise to-day, 
Unawares though cometh sorrow, 
Virtue richly will repay 
With her treasures for the morrow, 
Ever leading on to bless 
And strew life’s paths with flowers of happiness, 


H. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WAIT UNTIL THE CLOUDS ROLL BY. 


ART thou weary of the darkness? Art thou weary of the 
gloom ? 
Dues a pressure come upon thee with a sigh? 
Art thou troubled with the bygones? Art thou fearful of 
thy doom ? 
Wait a little; wait a little; wait until the clouds roll by. 


Is thy earthly journey anxious? _Do the cares of life op- 


press thee? 
Art thou traveling from Zion? Wouldst thou to thy Sa- 
viour fly ? 
Halt! Halt! upon the highway ; let His loving hands caress 
thee, 


Wait a little; wait a little; wait until the clouds roll by. 


When the storm cloud passes over, then the birds most 
sweetly sing, 
Then, oh! then the flowers turn their petals toward the 
sky; 
Trust—trust thy Loving Father, for surely He will bring 


Brightness all around thee—brightness when the clouds = 


roll by. 


1.C. M. 
Camden, N. J., Eighth mo. 13. 
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BOOKS AS FRIENDS. 


THE highest use of a book is asa companion and a 
friend. You are not particular as to the binding; for 
though you like to see your friend well clad, the 
tailor does not make the man; neither does the 
pookbinder make the book. A ten-cent edition of 
an English classic may be a friend. You do not 
inquire as to utility. The most useful books are 
those which can give no account of their usefulness. 
The highest use of a friend is his friendship, and in 
some respects a friendly book is the very best of 
friends. Speech is silver, silence is golden. A book 
isa bimetallic friend: it will give you either silver 
speech or golden silence, as you prefer. I sit by my 
firelight dreaming, with my friend in my hand, 
“Come, come,” I say to him at last, “you are silent 
and I am weary; talk to me, amuse me.” And he 
answers not my petulance with reproach, but looks 
with kindly face into my eyes, and talks. At last I 
weary of him. “You talk too much,” I say, and 
turn from him. He stops as quietly as he began, 
relapses into silence, and breathes no complaint of 
my unreasonable mood. A book is never jealous, 
never suspicious. It asks no attentions. It never 
pouts or sulks because you prefer another book. It 
never reproaches you with—‘I thought you had 
quite forgotten me.” I cannot pet my cat without 
a remonstrance from my dog; but I can choose any 
book out of my library with no look or word of 
reproach from its companions. It exacts nothing. 
Conversation is give and take; but reading is all take. 
The book demands of you only one thing—attention. 
That you must give, or it closes its lips and is 
resolutely silent. Indeed, the generosity of this 
friend is its worst fault. Beware! or it will make 
you selfish. Your true book-lover is in danger of 
not being a true lover of his kind. There is one 
virtue no book can cultivate in the soul—the virtue 
of self-denial. 

A good book is embodied and undying spirit. It 
is the thought and experience of a noble nature crys- 
tallized and endowed with an earthly immortality. It 
is the touch of a varnished soul. It is a voice come 
back from the unseen world. On thetitle-page of 
every true book might be inscribed the words: “ Be- 
ing dead, he yet speaketh.” Carlyle, the great talker, 
pours unmeasured contempt upon talk; and that 
which is mere talk deserves his fine scorn—all of it; 
yet what is that scorn itself but talk? ‘‘ Words! 

? mere words!” Aye! and yet there is nothing so im- 
mortal as atrue word. “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away,” says Jesus of Nazareth, “but my words shall 
not pass away.” Mere vibrations of the air he set in 
motion. Yet their music has been encircling the 
globe ever since. Frost cannot bite them, nor sun 
burn them, nor damp mildew them, nor rain wash 
them away, nor steam wreck them. Empires have 
risen and set, civilizations come and gone, cities been 
built and crumbled to the dust, even languages have 
died and been buried, and yet these words still live, 
and as the centuries go by a constantly increasing 
congregation reverently gathers about the sacred 
Speaker on the grassy slope of the Galilean hill, and 
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listens to the words that can never die. Words 
are immortal because a soul lives inthem. A good 
book is immortal because it is an incarnate soul. In 
the presence of a great book I am inthe presence of 
a great nature. He is an artist; and he lends me his 
eyes with which to look into nature and read her 
mysteries. He is a poet; andI, too, am a poet in his 
companionship, and endowed with his insight. He 
isa novelist; and as I sit with him my heart throbs. 
with his profound sympathies. He is a historian; 
and I live in another epoch; or a philosopher, and 
his broad horizon opens before me, and Iam on the 
top of an exceeding high mountain, and all the king- 
doms of nature and truth are in a panorama before 
me; they are mine without the Devil’s condition at- 
tached. 


There is no better gift than a book ; only see to it 


that you give, not an ornament, nor a tool, but a 
friend. The worst book for a gift is a gift-book. Nev- 
er give a book on thevlogy to a minster, nor a law 
book to a lawyer, nor a medical book to a doctor, 
nor a school book to a boy. Give a friend, not a 
tool; a kindly soul, not a useful instrument. Of 
course, if you are to do this, you must learn some- 
thing of him to whom you give the book, that you 
may know what kind of friends he likes. Books, I 
have said, will be silent, or will speak, as you prefer. 
Now let me reverse that sentence, and declare that 
books are a law unto themselves: and some books 


which are full of life in one pair of hands are abso- 
lutely silent in another. Carlyle is a fiery and im- 
pulsive talker to me; but there are some good friends 
of mine to whom he will say nothing. Heis asglum 
and silent in their presence as he often used to be in 
his own household. Wordsworth is a delightful 
friend to those who are friendly, with him. But let 
aman gibe at his commonplaces, and he closes his 
lips tightly, and will not open them, So then, if you 
are giving a book asa friend, you must know your 
book, and you must know the one to whom you give 
it, and you must see to it that your book goes where 
it will receive a warm reception, and where it will 
exercise its friendly offices. Do not give Wordsworth 
to a man who sees no parable in nature; nor Carlyle 
to one who is offended by a sharp tongue and a 
brusque manner; nor Dickens to a cynic; nor Emer- 
son to a “practical man ;” nor Ruskin to a philoso- 
pher. It requires skill to select a congenial friend. 
Your bookseller cannot do it for you. Shopping will 
not accomplish it. 

We read books too little as friends; we use them 
too much as tools. The same book cannot well be 
both; certainly not at thesame time. You cannot 
go to it for useful service and friendly converse at the 
same reading. Your doctor may be your best friend ; 
but consultation over a headache and friendly con- 
verse are not thesame. Every man ought to have 
time to take up a book in areceptive mood, and listen 
to its message. He ought to go sometimes to his 
books as he goes out in his yard in the morning to 
hear the birds sing; not as he goes to the newspaper 
to get the last news. The most fruitful reading is 
meditative reading. Whata book will be to you will 
depend upon what you are to the book ; that is, upon 
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your mood. Some persons read books as men ride 
across a country on a hunt: the only object is to get 
in at the death in the shortest possible time. This is 
the way very young persons read novels. Some per- 
sons read books as they go to market: they know 
what they want to get, and go to the book or to the 
library to get it. This is the way professional men 
read their professional books. Some men read books 
by stint: so many pages a day, and give themselves a 
college mark of 10 when the task isdone. The most 
fruitful reading is that which seems to take the least 
out of the book, and which stimulates the most in the 
reader. He who can tell what he has read does very 
well; but he who can tell what he has thought does 
better. He who can give account of the author’s 
thoughts is a scholar; he who can give account of his 
own isathinker. The best friend is he who stirs me 
most deeply to my own thinking and my own feel- 
ing. The best teacher isa friend; and the best pupil 
is he whose heart is open to receive a friendly sug- 
gestion and a friendly impulse. Curiosity is a good 
reader; conscience is a better reader ; but love is the 
best reader of all. And he who reads with neither 
love, conscience, nor curiosity does not read at all. 
He only thinks he reads.—‘ Laicus” in the Christian 


INSECT PESTS IN MEXICO. 
FANNIE B. WARD thus writes from Mexico to the 
Boston Transcript: As Eden had its serpent, so all 
these Mexican paradises have their disadvantages 
in being infested with a thousand dangerous creeping 
and crawling creatures. Especially in the lowlands 
of the tierra caliente is “eternal vigilance” the price 
of safety. How often—after a delightful day, and an 
evening of music and dancing in some gray-walled 
hacienda—have Beisy and I sighed for suits of battle 
armor, as our troubles nightly began in the solitude 
of our chamber! The fact of being compelled to 
shake scorpions out of the blankets, to chase centi- 
pedes and vipers from under the pillows, and to 
search the mattresses for possible tarantulas, lizards 
and serpents is not conducive to peaceful slumbers; 
nor is “tired nature’s sweet restorer” easily wooed 
when visions dance before the eyes of venomous 
things crawling up the bed-posts or spinning down- 
ward from the walls! Imagine your sensations, 
dear reader, to observe, on awakening in the morn- 
ing, a silvery something fluttering in the breeze up- 
on your window lattice, or stretched along the floor 
at your bedside—the cast-off skin of a six-foot cobra 
or some other deadly crawler, who has been making 
his toilet in your neighborhood during the hours of 
darkness; or to have your dreams broken in upon by 
something dropping from the wall upon your pillow— 
perhaps barely missing your nose—which proves up- 
on investigation to be a happy family of scorpions 
with their tails tangled together, or a nice fat spider, 
whose hairy legs, if spread to their fullest extent 


would measure several inches “from tip to tip.” 


Whatever the nature of the alarm, upon no account 
must you jump out of bed without first striking a 
light and looking carefully where you step. A friend 
who lives in the State of Campeche—away down on 





the southern shore of the Mexican Gulf—relates 
some recent experiences, which are not uncommon 
in that part of the world. One night, when disrobeq 
for retiring, he had occasion to step into an adjoinin 
room, in the dark. Noticing at once a peculiar eaat 
resembling raw potatoes, which often indicates the 
presence of a serpent, he wisely stood still, and 
called his wife to bring a lamp and cane. She lost 
no time in hurrying to his relief, knowing well the 
meaning of such a summons—and there on the 
threshold, over which he had carelessly stepped with 
bare feet, lay an enormous cobra (one of the most 
poisonous species known), which had come in to en. 
joy the coolness of the place, and was much incensed 
at being disturbed. Luckily these dreaded snakes 
can be killed by one well-directed blow, and their 
presence is always betrayed by an odor as unmis: 
takable as the warning note of our Northern rattlerg, 
The same gentleman says that on a windy evening, 
within a week of the previous adventure, he heard 4 
door slam in another part of the house, and went 
hastily without a light to close it. This time it wag 
no sense of smell or hearing that forewarned of dan. 
ger, but doubtless it was the instinct of self-preserya. 
tion, sharpened by long experience, which caused 
him to pause, with one foot raised, and yell lustily 
for a light. When the lamp and always ready stick 
were brought, a bright green, triangular-headed viper 
was revealed, its long white fangs just ready to strike 
with fatal power. 

One of the most common pests in Mexico are the 
alcarans, or scorpions, for during certain seasons of 
the year they are as numerousas flies around a sugar- 
house. They are within the cracks of the wall, be- 
tween the bricks or tiles of the floor, hiding inside 
your garments, darting everywhere with inconceiva- 
ble rapidity, their tails (the “ business end” which 
holds the sting) ready to fly up with dangerous effect 
upon the slightest provocation. Turn up a corner of 
the rug or tablespread, and you disturb a flourishing 
colony of them; shake your shoes in the morning, 
and out they flop; throw your bath sponge into the 
water, and halfa dozen of them dart out of its cool 
depths into which they had wriggled for a siesta; in 
short, every article you touch must be treated likea 
dose of medicine—“ to be well shaken before taken.” 
The average scorpion is mahogany-hued and about 
two inches long, but I have seen them as Iong as five 
inches. The small, yellowish variety are considered 
most dangerous, and their bite is most apprehended 
at midday. In Durango they are black, and 80 
alarmingly numerous—having been allowed to breed 
for centuries in the deserted mines—that the Govern- 
ment offers a reward per head (or rather per tail) to 
whoever will killthem. Their sting is seldom fatal, 
but it is more or less severe according to the state of 
the system. Victims have been known to remain for 
days in convulsions, foaming at the mouth, with 
stomach swelled as in dropsy ; while others do not 
suffer much more than from a bee-sting. The com- 
mon remedies are brandy, taken in sufficient quanti+ 
ties to stupefy the patient, ammonia, administered 
both externally and internally, boiled silk and 
guiacum. It is also of use to press a large key, or 













other tube, on the wound to force out part of the 

poison. As most of my readers are aware, this species 

7 of insect—a genus of Arachnida, of the order Pul- 
monaria—are distinguished from other spiders by 
having the abdomen articulated, with a sharp, curved 
spur at the extremity, beneath which are two pores 
from which the venom flows, supplied by two poison 
glands at the base of the segment. The anteriur pair 
of feet, or palpi, are modified into pincers or claws, 
like those of the lobster, by which it seizes its 
prey, while’ the other feet resemble those of or- 
dinary spiders. Naturalists divide the genus into sub- 
genera according to the number of their eyes, whether 
six, eight or twelve. They eat the eggs of spiders and 

‘ also feed on beetles and other insects, piercing the 
prey with their stingers again and again before 
‘beginning the meal. When alarmed or irritated 
a scorpion “shows fight” immediately, running 
about and waving his stingin all directions for attack 
or defence, evidentiy aware of its power. 

The young scorpions are produced at astonishing- 
ly frequent intervals, the mother displaying far great- 
er regard for her offspring than their vicious nature 
seems to justify. During their brief infancy she car- 
ries them about clinging in great numbers to her 
back, limbs and tail, never leaving her retreat for a 
moment unless, overburdened by their weight, her 
hold relaxes from the wall and down falls the whole 
happy family in a wad. The ungrateful children 
generally reward this maternal devotion by destroy- 
ing the mother as soon as they are old enough, tear- 
ing her piece-meal with the greatest ferocity. Betsy 
and I amuse ourselves by studying their habits, and 
have become experts in catching them by the tail 
with lassos of thread, afterwards suspending them in 
bottles of alcohol to send to microscopically inclined 
friends. Happening to be out of alcohol one day, we 

, put a captured scorpion into an empty bottle. Re- 
membering it a week later we went to look, when lo! 
where one had been were now fifty-seven; but 
whether it was only the mother and her children, or 
if the original scorpion had arrived at the dignity of 
a great-grandparent in that length of time, was food 
for conjecture. Happily this rapidity of increase is 
offset by their bitter enmity towards all others of 
their kind, and the perpetual warfare they wage upon 
one another thins their ranks more than any other 
cause. Scorpions are said to harbor an especial spite 
against brunettes and to leave blond people compar- 
atively unmolested—a statement which we devoutly 
desire to believe. The Indians eat them—after pull- 
ing out the sting—a “crunchy” sort of morceau as 
‘delightful, no doubt, to them as are snails, frogs, 
crabs and similar delicacies to American appetites. 
Another shocking creature is the tarantula—soft, 
fat and covered with long, dark hair. In the south 
of Mexico they grow to surprising size, and the des- 
ert sands are full of their box-like houses. They tell 
us that a horse which treads upon a tarantula, will 
instantly lose its hoof, but we take the statement 
with many grains of allowance, for if literally true 
half the beasts in Mexico would be hoofless. 
Casamapulga spiders are similar to tarantulas, 


‘ ' Often larger than the palm of your hand, their fuzzy. 
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backs shading from bronze to yellow. The centipedes 
are scarcely less common than scorpions. I have 
seen many that would measure fully nine inches. 
The sojourner in Mexico has no need to hunt for 
one, for they may always be found wandering 
around his room, hidden in his dinner napkin, sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just among the china on the pan« 
‘ try shelf, or stealing along his chair with the evident 
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intention of naking a voyage of discovery down the: 
back of the traveler’s neck or up his stockings. The 


_ assertion that the centipede “ bites with its legs” arises 


from the fact that. it is not only furnished with a pair; 


of horny jaws, but has another set of organs closely . 
‘ connected with. the mouth, regarded by naturalists 
as “ transformed legs,” which are dilated and united: 
at the base, terminated by strong hooks and pierced 


beneath the extremity for the emission of venomous 
fluid.. Should you discover one crawling over any 
portion of your anatomy you must have nerve 
enough to remain perfectly quiet, without so much 
as the quivering of a muscle, until he drags himself 
off at his leisure—which may be -hours later, for he 
is by no means an agile creature. At the least alarm 
he naturally clings for safety to whatever his feet 
chance to be resting upon, and where every one of 
his hundred hooks have pierced with their poison 
the flesh will slough off to the very bone, and death 
may ensue by slow degrees. Jet black centipedes: 
are occasionally seen; others are composed of altern- 
ate links of brown and white, each link furnished: 
with pairs of red legs, the round head and feelers be-» 
ing of the same bright color; but the most common 
ones are the wickedest—those of pale green, with 
legs shading to delicate yellow. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Wasnineton, Aug. 10.—The Spring wheat returns 
of the Department of Agriculture for August Ist, 
show an improvement in condition in Iowa, a small 
decline in Wisconsin and Nebraska, and a heavy re- 
duction in Dakota. The causes of deterioration are 
drought and chinch bugs. Heat has been excessive 
in many districts that have produced a fair yield not- 
withstanding. The harvest is two weeks earlier than 
usual and the quality is unusually good except in 
sections where heavy loss from-blight has occurred. 

The general average of condition is reduced from 
83.2 to 80.1; at the time of harvest last year the av- 
erage was 86. A part of the loss last season occurred 
after August Ist. As the present harvest is already’ 
early, with improving meteorological conditions, the’ 
final estimate cannot be much further reduced. The’ 
present average is 97 for Iowa, instead of 90 over last 
month. No less than twenty-five counties, each pro- 
ducing from 200,000 to 1,000,000 bushels, report con- 
dition at 100 or over. In Minnesota there is an in- 
crease from 78 to 80. The reduction in Wisconsin is: 
from 75 to 72, in Nebraska, from 83 to 82, and in Da- 
kota, from 85 to 62. Winter wheat previously har- 
vested is not reported this month. ; 

There has been a heavy decline in the condition 
of corn since the first of July. Average, which was 
then 95, is reduced to 81. The heaviest decline-is in’ 
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Illinois, Wisconsin and states west of the Mississippi. 
In the Eastern and Middle States condition is well 
maintained. It indicates a crop not much exceeding 
twenty-two bushels per acre, though future condi- 
tions may increase or decrease the ultimate yield. 
The average of spring rye is 88. There has been no 
material decline in oats, the average being 87. Bar- 
ley has maintained its condition, and a nearly aver- 
age crop is assured. The condition of buckwheat av- 
erages 94; of tobacco, 82; of potatoes, 88. 

The London agent cables to-day that the Euro- 
pean harvest will be ten per cent. less than last 
year. 

Cutcaco, Aug. 15.—The following crop report will 
appear in this week’s issue of the Farmers’ Review: 
The rains during the week ending Saturday were 
more general throughout the corn belt than at any 
previous time since early in May, and brought a ray 
of hope to the farmers, whose corn fields were actual- 
ly burning and withering. The reports from corres- 
pondents received during the week indicate more 
thoroughly than ever before that the total average 
yield will be seriously reduced, vast areas having been 
blighted beyond any power of resuscitation. 

Out of the ninety-eight counties in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Missouri, from which returns 
came during the week, only eighteen predict a full 
average yield, thirty counties indicate not to exceed 
one-half an average yield, ten indicate not to exceed 
one-fourth of a crop, twenty-six report the promise of 
three-fourths an average crop, while in ten counties 
corn promises ayield of not to exceed five to ten 
bushels an acre unless for fodder. 

The most discouraging reports come from Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri, while the most encoura- 
ging still come from Ohioand Michigan, while the In- 
diana and Minnesota reports continue to indicate a fair 
average outlook. In Illinoisthis week the only coun- 
ty reporting the promise of a full average yieldis Ed- 
gar, while Jasper, Dewitt and Morgan report the 
promise of three-fourthsan average yield. In Bond 
and McHenry counties one-fourth of an average yield 
is indicated. 

Throughout Illinois complaints continue of pas- 
tures completely drying up. Late planted potatoes 
are generally a failure. In lowa, Humboldt county 
is the only one indicating a full average yield. Esti- 
mating by the counties reporting this week the yield 
for the state at large will not exceed 50 to 60 per cent. 
of an average crop. In Decatur and Carroll counties 
the crop is set down as a failure. Wheat is threshing 
out very unevenly, but the grain is grading well. 

The yield averages from 8 to 20 bushels. In Kan- 
sas, Norton and Osborne counties there is the prom- 
ise of a full average yield. The state at large prom- 
ises, 75 to 80 per cent. of an average yield. Fruit is 
abundant throughout the sate. In Missouri the gen- 
eral outlook is regarded as very poor, Marion, Osage, 
Balls aad St. Charles counties reporting almost a total 
crop failure. 

In Minnesota full average yield is promised in 
Lincoln, Kandyohi, Wabash, Lacqui, Parie and Ni- 
collet. Nebraska promises three-fourths of an aver- 





age with continued good weather conditions, The 
threshing reports from Dakota show a yield of from 
five to eighteen bushels. The yield of the territory 
will fall considerably short of any former yearly ay. 
erage. 


THE HOUSE FOUND EMPTY. 
“ DON’T talk to me about edueated servants,” fumed 
an indignant mistress the other day; “they only 
learn enough to feel above their business, and it 
makes them entirely good for nothing.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” agreed her companion; “I never 
willingly get a nurse who can read. I much prefer 
one who has no use for her spare time except sewing.” 

There may be—doubtless is—some trouble on that 
side of the question. “A little learning” does some. 
times prove dangerous to that patient, cheerfyl ‘ 
drudgery which we expect from our domestics, A 
nurse with a taste for reading may not be as unflag- 
gingly watchful as we would have her; we must not 
expect to get all the virtues for twelve dollars a 
month! But reason and observation both teach that 
the loss on that side is more than made up on an- 
other,—that by giving our servants’ minds some train- 
ing, some reasonable thoughts, in short, some furnish- 
ing, we help to keep out several such devils as dis- 
content, envy, and mischief-making. 

Another particularly noxious spirit who is almost 
always found in possession of these “empty, swept, 
and garnished ” minds, is suspiciousness. It is amaz- 
ing to many a mistress to find on what slight grounds 
one servant will found her suspicions of another, 
“Nurse behaves very quare to me, mum,” said my 
chambermaid yesterday ; “ when she saw me coming 
up the walk, she snatched baby up out of her car- 
riage,and ran in as if I was after harming the dar- 
lint!”—the truth being that I had just called the 
nurse from an upper window. 

Even more readily do they suspect the mistress 
herself of talking about them, of complaints against 
them, of favors shown to their fellows, etc. AndI 
am persuaded that this is, in great measure, because 
they have nothing else to think of; while their hands 
are busy in our service, their idle minds are the easy 
prey of these imps of darkness, who defile them at 
will. 

We can help them in this matter if we set our- 
selves to do it; in a ten-minutes’ chat, as we pass to 
and fro among them, we can drop interesting little 
facts into their minds, show a friendly interest in 
their interests,and promote kindly speech among 
themselves. 

And, more than all, as most of them can read, we 
ought to keep a lookout in our own reading for things 
to put in their hands. Littlestory papers are always 
in favor with them,and a daily newspaper (the purest 
we can find) does a great deal to lighten the dense 
fog of ignorance in which so many of them live. 

“ As we have therefore opportunity, let usdo good 
unto all men,” especially to those of our own house- 
holds.—E. P. ALLan,in S. S. Times. 


Every lot is happy to a person who bears it with 
tranquillity. —Boethius. 










it 










Is happiness a plant of mortal birth, 
Which, shrewdly cultured, grows in gracious earth ? 
Rather a heavenly glory, or bright dew, 
Slipped from the bosom of the cloudless blue, 
On some fair morning, to the soul’s surprise, 
Fresh with the fragrance born in Paradise. 
—Paul H. Hayne. 








Aut places where our friends have lived and died 
Are haunted; through the open doors 

The gentle spirits on their errands glide, 

With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 
We meet them at the doorway, on the stair; 
Along the passages they come and go. 

The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 

He but perceives what is, while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 

The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
The vital breath of spirits ministering there. 


—LONGFELLOW. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ERUPTION. 


San Francisco, August 9—The steamer Mariposa, 
which. arrived last evening from Australia, brings 
farther details of the great volcanic disturbances 
\ghich lately occurred in New Zealand. Heavy earth- 
quakes were still felt in the Tarawera and Sulphur 
Springs district, and severe shocks continue in the 
Rotoli district. A relief party that was sent out re- 
ported that Lake Tarawera had fallen considerably. 
The oil bath at Whakarewareda was throwing up 
stones and mud to the height of twenty feet, and the 
great boiling lagoon of Papatangi would suddenly rise 
as much as two feet and then as quickly fall. A sim- 
ilar phenomenon was observed at the Kuirrau Cal- 
dron, which would rise two feet in half an hour, and 
then as quickly return to its normal level. 
sey, the telegraph officer in charge of the Rotonea 
station, near where the eruptions and earthquakes 


were heaviest, reported, on June 25th, that volcano | 


No. 1 was dead, and that Nos. 2 and 3 were steaming. 
No. 4 was still throwing up mud. Lake Rotomohana 
was comparatively quiet, with only one geyser in the 


centre playing. The Park Terrace Geysers were still | 


blowing up clouds of steam, but were less active than 
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, ation of the volcanic ashes shows that they are most- 


| ly composed of fine basaltic soil. 


Mr. Din- | : : : 
| tension on October Ist of the special delivery system toall 


Every human be- 
ing has abandoned the entire portion of country sit- 
uated within the limits of the volcanicsystem. Pho- 
tographers were busily engaged taking views of the 
region.” 


CURRENT E EVEN TS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND left Washington on the 16th 
inst., accompanied by his wife, for a month’s vacation in 
the Adirondacks, It is said that no mail will be forwarded 
to him or opened by him during his abseffce. Any public 


| business requiring his immediate consideration, will be 


| apparently less serious. 


brought to his attention by the Cabinet officers. 

THE prospect of war with Mexico, growing out of the 
case of Cutting, at Paso del Norte, on the Rio Grande, is 
The Secretary of State, T. F. Bay- 


| ard,after making a “demand” for the surrender of Cut- 
ting, has taken a more moderate course, as the facts show 
| that the justification for the demand was not sufficient. 





they had been. The immense crevasse created be- | 
tween Tarawera and White Terrace continued to | 


steam, and the cone on top of Tarawera Mountain 
was throwing out volumes of black smoke and 
steam. 

The New Zealand Herald says: 
the voleanic showers of mud at times took very ec- 
centric courses, overleaping one section of land and 
then striking another further on, in the same line. 
Dr. Hector, who is making a scientific examination 


of the volcanic districts, said he expected that the | 


voleanic cone which was thrown up in Lake Rotomo- 
hana during the disturbances had already on July 
Ist attained a height of 600 feet, and was daily add- 
ing to its stature. He has named it Mount Hazard, 
after the gentleman of that name who lost his life on 
the night of the great eruption. A chemical examin 





“On Galatea Plains 





CHOLERA grows apparently worse in Italy. The re- 
turns on the 16th inst. showed 170 new cases, and 96 
deaths. The places where the disease is worst are detached, 
and its prevalence seems capricious, but it is noticed that 
the places most seriously threatened lie in the centre or on 
the edge of marshy plains formed by the alluvial deposits 
of rivers or the silting of the sea, which always induce 
more or less malaria at this season of the year. 

A DESPATCH from London, on the 16th inst., says that 
Central Russia, especially the Moscow district, has been de- 
vastated by tornadoes and waterspouts. Many buildings 
and bridges and whole crops have been destroyed. 

A. G. SEDGWIcK, of New York, has gone to Mexico on 
a special mission, by request of Secretary Bayard, to secure 
for the State Department further information regarding 


| the facts and legal features of the Cutting case. No fur- 


ther steps are contemplated by the Department until he 
shall have made his report. 


THE Postmaster-General has issued a circular of infor- 
mation and instruction to postmasters concerning the ex- 


post-offices and to all mailable matter. 


HEAVY rains have fallen in many sections of middle and - 


northern Wisconsin, and have greatly subdued the forest 
fires. In other places the forests were reported at the close 
of last week as still blazing. Early on the evening of the 
13th a fire suddenly advanced toward that part of the vil- 
lage of Spencer not destroyed a week ago. The sheet of 
flame is described as having been “ over one hundred feet 
high, and creating a roar that could be heard for miles.” 
The villagers ‘“‘ moved out in a body, some fleeing to Ro- 
meo, others escaping to the territory burned over on Sun- 
day. Wagon loads of goods formed a caravan to neighbor- 
ing towns.” At Stiles ‘similar scenes were enacted. Peo- 
ple buried their effects to save them from destruction. As 
the people were about despairing of saving the town show- 


| ers of rain fell, and averted the apprehended catastrophe.” 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 362, which 
was 47 less than during the previous week, and 105 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the main causes were: Bright’s disease, 8; congestion of 
the brain, 7; cholera infantum, 41; eonsumption of the 


| lungs, 52; diphtheria, 6 ; disease of the heart, 13; drowned, 
| 4; typhoid fever, 13; inflammation of brain, 8; inflamma- 


tion of lungs, 11; inflammation of stomach and bowels, 13; 
old age, 12; paralysis, 6. Of the total number of deaths, 
118 were of children under 1 year. 
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TERRIBLE riots continued in Belfast (Ireland), during 
several days of last week, causing the loss of a number of 
lives. At the writing of this paragraph, (17th), matters 
are more quiet. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Science, as well as war and nationalities, now takes a 
hand in naming ships. The Pennsylvania Salt Company’s 
little fleet, that brings kryolite from Greenland, are named 
respectively, the Fluorine, the Kryolite, the Sodium and 
the Iodine. The first-named bark has been having a sum- 
mer tie-up in the ice of Davis Straits. 

—The New York Times has despatched an expedition to 
explore Alaska, with the special purpose of geographical 
research, and of ascending some of the more noted moun- 
tain peaks, among which Mount St. Elias is “ the king of 
the American continent.”” The commander of the expedi- 
tion is the well-known explorer, Frederick Schwatka, and 
the chief of the scientific work is Professor Libby, of 
Princeton, the successor of Guyot, and an expert in Alpine 
scientific research. 

—Professor Angelo Heilprin, Curator at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, announces that a century plant, re- 
cently brought by Dr. H. C. McCook, from Florida, and 
now in full bloom, is on exhibition at the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of this city. The flower stalk, bearing up- 
wards of 800 blossoms, is about fifteen feet in height, but 
has not reached its fullest development. He also states 
that, although commonly supposed to flower but once in 
a hundred years, it is now known thatethe plant attains 
maturity in from fifteen to twenty years.—Phila. Ledger. 


—Ackworth Boarding School is under the care of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, holding a position as a meeting school 
somewhat corresponding to Westtown school in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. At the last “General Meeting” of the 
school it was stated that 69 of the girls were studying music, 
considerably more than one-half of the whole number, 107. 


—Early marriages is the rule among French-Canadians. 
Originating in the early history of the country, when wo- 
men were few and the government and Church alike en- 
couraged girls in their teens to become wives, the practice 
has become permanent, and for lads who have not reached 
their majority to be fathers and girls of 16 to become moth- 
ers is too common to cause remark. 


—M. Lessenne, at a meeting of the Societe Medicale 
d’Amiens, pcinted out the following simple and trust- 
worthy sign of death: After pricking the skin with a 
needle the puncture remains open, just as when a piece of 
leather is pricked. On the living body, even if the blood 
does not come to the surface, as would happen if the person 
were hysterical, the piu-prick closes at once and does not 
leave the slightest trace. 

—Dr. Kimball, Director of the Mint, has completed his 
report on the production of gold and silver in the United 
States during 1885. The production of gold is estimated at 
$31,800,000, an increase of $1,000,000 on the estimate for 
the calendar year 1884. The production of silver for the 
calendar year 1885, calculated at the coining rate in silver 
dollars, is estimated at $51,600,000, against $48,800,000 in 
1884. The coinage executed during the calendar year at 
the coinage mints consisted of 47,544,521 pieces, of the face 
value of $56,926,810. Of this amount, 3,002,313 pieces, 
valued at $27,773,012, consisted of gold coin, and 31,925,544 
pieces, valued at $28,962,176, of silver coin, the remainder 
minor coin. The number of silver dollars coined during 
the calendar year 1885 was 28,697,767. The Director esti- 
mates the amount of gold coin in the United States on 


January 1, 1886, to have been $533, 485,453; of silver dollars, 
$218,259,761; subsidiary silver, $75,034, 111; or a total stock 
of coin of $826,779,325. 

—Dr. W. F. Morgan, of Leavenworth, Kansas, Teports g 
singular circumstance to the Medical Record. In a negt 
he found a swallow with a broken leg, and the other birds 
had bandaged the broken member with horse hair, He 
removed the bandage, and on returning two days after he 
found it again bandaged. Two weeks after he found g 
complete cure, and the bandage being removed, a few hairs 
at a time. 








NOTICES. 
*,* The Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Cor. 15th and 
Race Sts., acknowledges the receipt of the following contri. 
butions for the Children’s Country Week Association: 


Matthias eunaen, $10.00 
oo? 5.00 
M. B. P., 2.00 

Amount, 17.00 


JOHN CoMLY, Supt. 





*,* The Burlington Quarterly Meeting Temperance 
Committee will hold a Conference at Burlington, 8th 
month 22d, at 24 o’clock. 

All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk, 





*,* Conferences under the auspices of the Balto. Y. M. 
visiting committee will be held on the occasion of Fairfax 
and Nottingham Quarterly Meetings, as follows: 

At Goose Creek on First day, Eighth month 15th, at 
4o’clock P. M. At Waterford on Fourth day, the 18th, at 
10 o’clock A. M. At East Nottingham on Seventh day, 
Eighth month 28th, at 10 o’clock A. M. and 1} o’clock P. M, 

The subject of Education and its bearing on the Society 
of Friends will be considered, and papers are expected to 
be prepared for the occasion. 

By ORDER OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 





*,* Quarterly meetings will occur in the Eighth month 
as follows: 
21. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
21. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
23. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
25. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
25. Southern, Easton, Md. 
26. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
26. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
27. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
30. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
30. Ohio Y. M., Mt. Pleasant, O. 
31. Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will be held as 
follows : 
22. Constantia, N. Y. 








*,* Ohio Yearly Meeting. This meeting opens at Mt. 
Pleasant, Eighth month 30th. The presence of visiting 
Friends will be cordially wecomed. Those who may de- 
sire information concerning routes, etc., are requested to 
address either member of the corresponding committee. 


in Wann. } Emerson, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 








*,* It is particularly requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, also 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, 8.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Almanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 
and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
information that will be serviceable to Friends. 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GasKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 














ENGRAVING, » 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


gs. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 
7 % Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
IN AMOUNTS FROM $200 To $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 8. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 

My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 








*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied bya name. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of céurse, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 
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PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. %Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars . ; . 4 A *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express R ‘ ’ *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West ° *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4,.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ‘ . .40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ‘ a iat : 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday i1.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . . ° . é ~ % d 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 

Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
.m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . 7 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . = * ° a el By *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation ae are 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ A ‘i ; .40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express fe . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbiaand YorkExpress. . . . . . $40p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and'10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4,27 and 6.20 — Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days: Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00,-6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

5, 6.05, 8.30. a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

; and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 aes. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
ainaaen, witeakah 6.35 p.m. dail 

Express for ton, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

eps Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 

6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
7m 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
mes 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00'p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
Ticket Orrices: | 8: E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


BR 


No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD. 


CHARLES E. PUGH, bs 
General Manager. General Passenger Agept 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


‘NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DI Xx 0 N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and! Handsomely Engrosse. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. —— Ww —ae TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
_NO..902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, . im PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,838, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
" _ President, JOHN B.GARRETT. _ Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. _ Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


> Aly odd dp did dnd 
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SN ee ann anen nanan nna mann nnn an nn, o. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN Mt! LIONS and a SURPLUS of about Two Mm- 
rons. ga? ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a * 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice wees. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Frust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SA MUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1869. The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


M U ar U A L very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN z. | paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
OF PHILADELPHIA. : . , . , 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. ment. BeS-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
on | please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
| tisement in this paper.-@a 


















FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS 3. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
a —— To SUPERINTENDENTS OF FIRsT-pAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
Porren STRA WBERRY PLANTS. ERS IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


A full crop may be had the following season from Potted 2 - : : 
plants set out in September. For orders in advance we supply | The FRrENpDs’ Book Assocrarion, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 


Sharpless at $2.50 per 100, and other popular kinds if specially and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
one. 3 es " to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
MEEHAN’S NURSERIES, First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

: sittin at escuela Fails. If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 

For SALE.—Valuable Farm of about 90 acres will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 


near Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, Maryland, 20 | the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
miles from Washington, D. C., well wooded and watered, brick books at their expense for them to select from. 
dwelling of 12 rooms, large barn and other outbuildings. oi 
Apply to Epwarp Lza, Brighton, Maryland. JOHN COMLY, SuPERINTENDENT. 


7 : | 


